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T HE Filipino people's tradition 
of resistance and struggle 
against oppressors dates 
back more than J00 years to' 
the beginning of the Spanish 
conquest. TWay that struggle con¬ 
tinues both In the homeland, where the 
ltakboiahap number 1® million of the 
Islands' IS million people, and in the 
United State* where Flilpino-Amrri- 
cans tight for an end to hitter eco¬ 
nomic, social and poOtteal suppression. 

' The first Spaniards to settle in the 
Philippines, in th* early 18th century, 
grabbed the land and imposed feudal 
serfdom upon the native peoples. 

At once a long struggle for inde¬ 
pendence was initiated, a battle out 
of which many brilliant leaders werq 
developed, including the gifted -lose 
Waal, world-famous aurgeon and poli¬ 
tical writer who was executed by the 
Spaniards. 

By 189# the Filipinos had practical¬ 
ly won through to Independence and 
established a rtpuhfle. Spanish, occu¬ 
pation bad dwindled to a few puny 
garrisons, But the rated States, then 
establishing its so-called "Open Door 1 * 
jollcy in Japan and attempting to grab 
markets to Chirm, needed the Philip¬ 
pine Mmds as an outpost from which 
to launch its predatory campaigns. 

By sheer superiority of arms, the 
U. 8. attacked nnd conquered the 
ymmg republic in 1898. a conquest de¬ 
scribed by most U. S. historians as 
"the liberation of the Philippines from 
Spanish domination." 

Under the leadership of Emilio Agid- 
naldo, the Filipinos resisted fiercely 
for two years before the U. 8. assumed 
power, ami throughout the U, S, ad¬ 
ministration there was resistance from 
the pagan and Mohammedan When 
and the tenants of the U. S.-supported 
Spanish landlords. 

The Islands' economy had always 
b«n agricultural, and after the U. 8. 
conquest rice, sugar, tobacco, hemp 
and copra became the principal crop* 
Exploitation of gold nd copper mines 
sad the cutties of large stands ot 
h*dmod timber was commenced, 
tiitu industry was permitted to de¬ 
velop JNknstog the. odDital pat terra 



Hukbalahap guerrilla flgjttere during Japan's occupation of the PWllp- 
pinci Inset, Emilio Agulnaldo, leader of tie fight against U. S. occupation. 
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natural rewurtes vrem taken out of 
the Islands while manufactured com¬ 
modities were shipped in by the 0, 3. 

In 1934 an uneasy peace was estab* 
lished when the Filipinos were prom* 
ised independence effective in 1914. In 
the former year a Filipino govern¬ 
ment was set up, but despite limited 
native participation, control lay in the 
hands of the rich landlords. Over the 
whole government was placed a U. 9, 
resident cornmisstoner appointed by 


T TNDER the leadership of Abad San* 
U tos, there bejai la about i915 the 
casofiOtion of the many Isolated 
Peasant Union* which had come into 
existence Airing the period of rate* 
txict to U. a domtaatim The bom 
federation demanded a greater share 
of the products of the land hr the 
peasants, and ultimately called fat 
seizor? of the tend itself, The protege 
and disciple of Santos was the young 
peasant, Luia Tame, who foijght In 
the Utmathmal Brigitte in Spain a&4 
returned to his homeland to lead its 
Communist party and the peasant ft* 
shstance movement. 

It was the Peasant Unions— the Hhfc* 
balahap—largely under Taruc’s leader* 
ship, that during World War II formed 
the bulk of the guerrilla fighters 
against the Japanese occupation, 

As the Japanese invaded, the land¬ 
lord# fled to the cities and hobnobbed 
with the occupiers. The peasant! re¬ 
jected the Japanese offer of “peace’' 
and iBStead seised the land* &» their 
own, waging eonttaaou* guerrilla wm> 
fart, 
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turned* upon Ui reentry Into Ma¬ 
nila, he “forgot” to mention 'that he 
wm mwfml* by mmmy made 
uya hi teg* pmi af FtUptaow fcom the 
U. S-ntotad; that Out Japanese had 
beta gmiiy wttkatd by Um Huk 
gwriUaa; uni tbit wbt> the TJ. S, 
Amy drove out th* Japanai the guar- 
Tilltu gw» inmlaibki coordinated cup- 
port in a whole series of campaigns, 

After the defeat at the Japanese ire 
vadei* the tamer toflorda, support¬ 
ed by the bayonets »f the mailed 
U. & "Army at liberation," attempted 
to retun to the land* they had aban¬ 
doned. The Euks wen ordered to sur¬ 
render their aims. They refused and 
the fighting began again. 

Meanwhile, Uk Philippine govern- 
nuatrlnfidla had returned In lStt 
Independence was declared and Tine 
and other resistance leaders entered 
the political scant. But the Japanese 
collaborator, Manuel Bens, supported 
by U. A Imperialism, was "elected" 
president in an extremely complex cam- ' 
paign In which terrorist methods and \ 
duplicity prevailed. A handful of Huh 
senators and representatives, Including 
Taruc, were deprived of their seats 
through fraud, A price was placed on 
Throe’s head. Raxas died, but another 
Japanese coHifiorator, fflpido Quirhuv 
took his place, The government rap¬ 
idly degenerated Into representatives 
of wetitty htmBordx and U, S. Big 
Bfflfnes* supported in office by tf. 8, 
troops. 

Then folhwed an era of crime and 
corruption in government equalled only 
by that of the Chlang Kai-shek regime 
in China. The puppet gang in Manila 
has criminally squandered 82 billion 
sent by the U. S. supposedly for reha¬ 
bilitation. 


T HE Hdllpptn* Islands today is an 
armed esmp. The Qnirtno govern¬ 
ment's attempt to restore the land to 
the prewar landowners is a failure. 
Store the war ended an additional 
three million peasants have Joined the 
ranks of the Buka. Only the ex-land¬ 
lords, wealthy businessmen, some of 
the civil servants and professionals, 
and the backward tribes living in 
relative isolation are not numbered 
among the support era of the BuU*- 
lohnp. 

Everybody know* that the Hub 
could occupy anp part of tha Uadi; 
but because of U. 8. miMy 


the oppressor government over s e as . 
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In the Philippines—to atop too re- 
sUtance of the native population in 
order to maintain haw for toe inva¬ 
sion of Asia and launching of World 
War XIX 
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I T was the ''promised land,’* they 
were told. And 60.000 of them 
came to its shores in six short 
years. Today there are but 20,- 
000, and the story of their oppres¬ 
sion in the U. S. is equalled only by 
that accorded the Negroes and the In¬ 
dians. 

Spaniards first brought Filipino 
workers to Louisiana to toil on the 
sugar plantations more than ISO years 
ago. But the first migration of mod¬ 
ern times occurred in 1915, with the 
dispatch of Filipinos to- Hawaii under 
Labor contract. 

It was not until 1924 that Filipinos 
began to come to the tJ. S. mainland 
tn any considerable numbers. The 
movecnent continued until 1930. In¬ 
cluded were older men who name for 
jobs and high school youths who came 
as students to the universities. 

Mast of the young people, unable to 
complete their schooling for lack of 
funds, remained to become workers. 
Few women emigrated from the Philip¬ 
pines. due bolh to the brutal conditions 
which confronted Filipinos in the TJ. S. 
and to the reluctance or Filipino fam¬ 
ilies to permit their daughters to leave 
the home. 

Spurred by extreme poverty at h«*me 
and lured by the extravagant promises 
of U. S. agents seeking cheap labor, 
the Filipino worker r* s .«*.l money for 
his steamship fare often through mort¬ 
gaging the small landholding of his 
family. It was confidently expected 
the favored son would s<>nn return, 
pockets laden with D. S. dollars, to re¬ 
deem the land and pay the'fare to iho 
V. „S. of younger suns. 

Reality was tragically different. On 
th>- West Coast the immigrants were 
jrimmed into the slum areas of the 
larger citii-s. Penniless, they were 
quickly recruited by grafting labor con- 
ti ictn’rs and herded into the agricul¬ 
tural areas. Most of the thousands of 
students also were ultimately forced 
into labor in the fields. 

A handful of immigrants, in contact 
with criminal elements in the city 
slums, became gamblers and petty 
crooks, preying upon their own people. 
From these elements the giant salmon 
canning and flgricsJturzJ 
drew their labor contractors. 


M OST Filipino-Americans today am 
migratory workers, following a 
well-defined seasonal circuit beginning 
In the spring with the pruning of fruit 
trees and gathering the asparagus crop 
in California. From May to September 
they travel to Seattle, where they are 
dispatched to Alaska to work in the 
salmon canneries. In the fall they re¬ 
turn to Oregon and Washington to pick 
apples, hops and beets, then back to 
California for peaches, grapes and to¬ 
matoes. In the winter they travel to 
the Imperial Valley of Southern Cali¬ 
fornia and Arizona for lettuce and 
other truck garden produce. 

The circuit of work the year nround 
Is not common to each individual work¬ 
er. however. It is but the general 
trend; few are so fortunate as to find 
such ideal continuous employment. 

Other Filipino workers are found in 
the Rocky Mountain states, working In 
the sugar beet plantations, while 
others find unskilled jobs in sawmills, 
on railroads, in steel mills, restaurants 
und the merchant marine. Many small 
farms arc owned by Filipino-Ameri¬ 
cans, or operated by them as tenant 
farmers. There are but a handful of 
professionals, who have doggedly 
fought to secure an education. 

Where Filipino-American urban com¬ 
munities are stable, fraternal organiza¬ 
tions, veterans posts, church groups 
oxid community newspaper* are estab¬ 
lished. But since the vast majority are 
employed as migratory workers, it Is 
In the “factories tn the fields** and the 
salmon canneries that most typical 
conditions are found. 

One characteristic flowing from the 
oppression by the white majority is the 
virtually complete isolation of these 
workers from U. S. life. After 20 to 
25 years in this Country, many older 
workers still speak only In their island 
dialect. 

In agricultural areas they {Includ¬ 
ing wives and children > live in crowded 
labor camps or decrepit, u n s ani ta r y 
bams. They work from sun-up to sun¬ 
down of the tong summer days at from 
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U.S. FILIPINOS—A 
DREAM DEFERRED 


There were lavish promises and high hope. And 
60,000 gave in to ihe lore of the 'promised land/ 
Many less remain—they in oppression alleviated 
only where there is unionization 


BY ERNEST MANGAOANG 



In the U5. and In Hawaii, Filipinos have carried on militant union bat¬ 
tles. Photos show (top) 1948 demonstration In Stockton, Calif-, by 
asparagus strikers, most of them Filipinos, and picket line during 1949 
II. W li strike In Hawaii, where Filipinos »l*o played leading role. 
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of International Longshoremen's A 
Warehousemen's Local 7-C ia Seattle, 
tea* a key figure i» the organization 
of Alaska salmon cannery workers in 
the 1930s. His militant leadership has 
brought a series of ruthless deporta¬ 
tion mooes from the Immigration Serv¬ 
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of the McCarran Act, serving 88 days 
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In next week's Our World , Mr. 
MSangaoang win deal with the Filipino* 
in their homeland, including an ac¬ 
count of the Bukbalahaps.) 


65 to S5 cents an hour. Fed by schem¬ 
ing labor contractors, they suffer from 
undernourishment- Housed under In¬ 
credibly foul conditions and weakened 
by endless hours of back-breaking 
stoop labor, they are prey to tubercu¬ 
losis and other diseases of poverty. 
They axe additionally victimized by 
seasonal unemployment. 


F ACED with incredible oppression. 

the Filipino migratory workers 
have resisted exploitation in this coun¬ 
try with the same tenacious courage 
exhibited In their homeland. After 
many bitter failures, the first success 
In organization came in 1934 when, 
under the momentum of the CIO or¬ 
ganizing campaigns, workers of the 


Alaska Salmon Industry, mostly Fili¬ 
pino-Americans, formed a strong unioa. 

Prior to organizing, these worker* 
earned $90 a month during a threa* 
to four-month season for which they 
worked IS hours a day without over¬ 
time. They were fed on flab heads and 
rice by the labor contractors. Hiring 
was controlled by these gangster con¬ 
tractors, agents of the monopoly Alas¬ 
ka Salmon Industry, who made the 
workers “kick back*’ far their jobs. 

The fight to build a union became a 
savage battle to eliminate the hated 
agents of the industry, the contract¬ 
ors. That struggle was won. Local 
T-C of the International Longshore¬ 
men's A Warehousemen** Union today 
1* one of the strongest of the progres¬ 
sive bloc of unions. 

Cannery workers now earn $250 to 
$300 a month In Alaska for an eight- 
hour day, plus overtime. Tremendous 
improvements in living and working 
conditions have been won. A union hir¬ 
ing hall has broken the labor con¬ 
tractors' stranglehold. For years the 
workers have been fighting to pre¬ 
serve this union against Uxe multifold 
weapons of the employers, the govern¬ 
ment the latter control, and the boss' 
agents tn the labor movement. Com¬ 
pany unions, AFL and CIO raiding at¬ 
tacks, threats of deportation and other 
device* have thus far been defeated by 
the unity and determination of the 
rank and file. 

Perhaps the sharpest and most dan¬ 
gerous attack on the union is that 
launched by the Truman Administra¬ 
tion’s Justice Department and Immi¬ 
gration Service, an attack that Is part 
and parcel of the campaign to wipe 
out Iabor'B rights and the Bill of Rights 
itself. 

Hundreds of union members have 
been hounded, grilled and investigated 
by Immigration 1 agents. Citizens and 
those seeking citizenship are subjected 
to a literal reign of tenor in an at¬ 
tempt to recruit stool pigeons. Nine 
union leaders and militant members 
were arrested *n<l held for deportation. 

This local union was smong tho 
first victims of the anti-labor McCar¬ 
ran Act, but through court action and 
public protest those arrested have been 
released. 1 


I 5T a period wntft moil or tn* omnn.- 
rupt leadership of the trade union 
movement ia engaged in fratricidal 
raiding, organization among the Fill- 
plno-American w4rkers continues to 
progress. The Alaska salmon industry 
is organized almost 100 percent. Stub¬ 
born organizing drives in California 
asparagus fields have led to unioniza¬ 
tion of J0O0 workers by the Distribu¬ 
tive. Processing Ai Office Workers of 
America, While {.he bulk of these 
workers remain unorganized, even par¬ 
tial organization .has Improved the 
wages and condition* In the asparagus 
industry generally. 

In addition to tb*fse union members, 
some 5000 Filipino-Americans are or¬ 
ganized In the A FI., CIO, Railroad 
Brotherhood anil independent unions of 
other industries. 

Thirty-five thousand Filipino sugar 
and pineapple workers in Hawaii arc 
organized under the banner of the 
International I-oqgshoremen’s 8c Ware¬ 
housemen’s Union, which has raised 
wages from the starvation level of SO 
cents a day to a minimum of SO cents 
an hour. 

These significant economic gains 
won by the FtUpino-American minority 
through their trade union* are a seri¬ 
ous threat to the profit* of the huge 
corporate farm And salmon industries 
of Wall Street. Just aa organized Fili¬ 
pinos In the Islands—the Hukbalahap 
—stand squarely across the path of 
Wall Street's Imperialist plans for ex¬ 
pansion and domination in Asia, so or¬ 
ganized Filipino-Americans on the 
mainland threaten the whole Big Busi¬ 
ness scheme of super-exploitation In 
the agricultural areas) at home. 

Union* such a^ Local 7-C and the 
organized asparagus workers in DPOW 
Local 78 affect other section* of agri¬ 
cultural migratory workers. Including 
the Mexican-Americana, Mexicans and 
other Latin-Americans. 

The close cultural link between these 
people and the Fllipino-Amerteans, be¬ 
cause of their common history of re¬ 
sistance against the Spanish oppres¬ 
sors, is strengthened by the common 
resistance of these peoples to XT. S. im¬ 
perialism, the most savagely danger¬ 
ous in the whole world-wide range of 
bloody tyrannies. 
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